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BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND UNIONS REACH COMPROMISE 


ON ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION* 





A lengthy dispute over proposed anti- 
strike legislation between the Govern- 
ment and the Trades Union Congress (TUC) 
was terminated on June 19, 1969, when 
the two sides agreed to a compromise 
solution, At the root of the dispute 
was the Government's contention that 
there could be no meaningful industrial 
relations reform without formal penal 
sanctions against wildcat strikes, also 
known as unofficial strikes. The TUC, 
on the other hand, maintained that such 
clauses would not hasten the introduc- 
tion of necessary changes in industrial 
relations, but would have the opposite 
effect; further, the TUC declared that 
it should be given the opportunity to 
correct union excesses arising from es- 
tablished industrial relations practice, 

Under the June 19 agreement, the Gov- 
ernment abandoned its legislative pro- 
posals and accepted a “solemn and bind- 
ing" TUC pledge to take stern discipli- 
nary action against unofficial strikes, 
A special TUC convention on June 5 
granted the TUC General Council special 
powers to deal with official and un- 
official strikes, These new powers in- 
volve unprecedented centralization of 
union affairs and give the general coun- 
cil authority to make binding awards, 
under threat of suspension or expulsion 
from the TUC, To insure quick action, 
the general council is creating commit- 
tees in various industries to investi- 
gate strikes and make recommendations 
regarding settlement of disputes. 

Before the Government accepted the TJC 
proposals as a substitute for its own 
anti-strike legislation, the controversy 
over penal clauses had threatened to 
divide the labor movement and lead to 
the downfall of Prime Minister Wilson's 





Labor Governnent. In presenting its 

*By the Western Europe and Canada 
Branch, Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, 





anti-strike legislation, the Government 
based its decision on the White Paper, 
"In Place of Strife--A Policy for Indus- 
trial Relations," which was presented to 
Parlianent in January 1969 by Mrs, Barbara 
Castle, Minister of Employment and Pro- 
ductivity. 


Proposals of Royal Commission 


The White Paper resulted from a 3-year 
inquiry into industrial relations by the 
Royal Commission onTrade Unions and Em- 
ployers' Associations, whose recommen- 
dations were issued last year as the 
Donovan Report, named after the Commis- 
sion's chairman. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, August 1968, pp. 6-8.) 
The White Paper, which differs from the 
Donovan Report in several respects, 
states that the present industrial rela- 
tions system has "failed to prevent in- 
justice, disruption of work, and in- 
efficient use of manpower" and that 
“radical changes" and the “active support 
and intervention of Government" are 
needed to reform it. It stresses four 
general objectives: Reform of collec- 
tive bargaining, extension of the role 
and rights of trade unions, aids to those 





involved tn collective bargaining, and 
safeguards for the community and indi- 
viduals. Specific proposals for in- 


provements in industrial relations fall 
under two main headings. 


(a) Proposed Measures of Benefit to 
Labor include: The right of every worker 
to belong to a trade union; Government- 
enforced recognition of trade unions by 
employers; the right of trade unions to 
obtain certain information from employers 
with whom they are negotiating; explora- 
tion of the possibility of placing 
workers' representatives on the boards 
of undertakings; protection of workers 
against unfair dismissal; entitlement 
to unemployment benefits for workers 











laid off through strikes not directly 
involving them; a requirement that during 
a cooling-off period, while mediation 
takes place, employers suspend any action 
on the issue that led to the dispute 
under consideration; availability of 
government grants and loans to the unions 
for mergers, industrial relations train- 
ing, and research, 

(b) Proposed Measures to Minimize 
Strikes include: A requirement for trade 
unions (as well as employers' associa- 
tions) to register with a new registrar 
and to meet specified standards, e.g., 
for elections, appointment of shop 
stewards, anddiscipline; fines for fail- 
ure to register; registration of collec- 
tive agreements with the Department of 
Employment and Productivity, for use in 
mediation; removal of obstacles to making 
collective agreements legally binding, 
and encouragement of consent of both 
parties to make them legally binding; a 
28-day cooling-off period or "concilia- 
tion pause," mandatory for certain un- 
official strikes and for strikes where 
adequate joint discussions have not taken 
place; a strike ballot tobe ordered be- 
fore major official strikes posing a 
serious threat to the economy or public 
interest; fines to be imposed for non- 
compliance; solutions imposed by the 
newly established independent Commission 
on Industrial Relations (CIR) in inter- 
union disputes not resolved dy the unions 
themselves. (Such disputes, together 
with multi-unionism, have been a frequent 
cause of wildcat strikes.) 





The Strike at Ford 


The Government decided to push for 
early consideration by Parliament of its 
anti-strike proposals--ahead of the com- 
plete industrial relations reform pro- 
gram--after a damaging strike in March 
at Britain's Ford Motor Company. 

The Ford strike, which idled 42,200 
workers for 24 days, exemplified several 
weaknesses in British industrial rela- 
tions, It was triggered by a new con- 
tract which, in addition to wage in- 
creases, contained amanagement offer of 
extra vacation and layoff pay to induce 
workers not to participate in wildcat 


strikes. A joint negotiating committee 
signed the contract after a majority of 
the representatives of Ford's 15 unions 
on the committee had accepted it. Dissi.- 
dent shop stewards, however, ordered the 
workers at Ford's 23 plants off their 
jobs to protest against what they called 
the "strike penalty clauses," and to 
demand larger wage increases than those 
agreed to by the committee, This un- 
official strike was then supported by 
the two largest unions, which had opposed 
the agreement and refused to abide by it, 
Although their representatives were a 
minority among the number of union dele- 
gates, they represented a majority of 
workers, and their endorsement made the 
strike official. 

A court granted the company a tempor- 
ary restraining injunction but later 
dismissed the case on the grounds that 
it was not legally enforceable. The 
strike, which cost an estimated $5 
million a day in lost production and 
exports, ended after the company offered 
substantially reduced "penalties" for 
unofficial strikes; no wage increases 
were granted in addition to those nego- 
tiated earlier. 

A statement by Prime Minister Wilson 
that the Ford dispute had rallied power- 
ful parliamentary support behind pro- 
posed legislation to curb unofficial 
strikes was supported by the results of 
public opinion polls, which showed that 
the general public, including many union 
members, overwhelmingly favored _ such 
legislation. Conservative Party members 
and the Confederation of British Indus- 
try favor even tougher measures than 
those proposed by the Government in its 
White Paper. 

While the Government has 
action on anti-strike legislation for 
the time being, the future course of 
industrial relations reform is uncertain, 
It will depend partly on how well the 


abandoned 


TJC is able tocontrol the incidence and| 
effect of unofficial strikes, and partly | 


on the political affiliation of the next 
Government. The leader of the Conserva- 
tives has stated already that the Con- 
servatives will "give the comprehensive 
reform of industrial relations urgent 
priority in the next Parlianent," 


} 
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GUATEMALAN SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM APPROVED * 





On March 12, 1969, the President of 
Guatemala endorsed a social security 
program to provide workers with dis- 
ability insurance, old-age pensions, 
and survivors' benefits, The plan en- 
visions giving workers early eligibility 
to put the program into operation 
promptly and avoid the 15 years of con- 
tributions which normally would be 
necessary before payments begin. Under 
this arrangement, persons will benefit 
from the new program if they have made 
no less than 24 monthly payments and no 
more than 144, and have paid in 12 of 
the first 24 months the program was in 
effect. 

Application of the plan will begin 
with the Department of Guatemala, where 
about 120,000 workers are eligible for 
coverage. Reportedly the Government's 
target date for putting the plan into 
effect is January 1, 1970. A General 
Illness and Maternity Program went into 
effect November 7, 1968, however, and, 
according to observers, financial diffi- 
culties in administering both programs 
may delay implementation of the proposed 
additional benefits. 

The decree defines three degrees of 
disability: (1) Total disability, when 
an individual is unable to earn more 
than 33 percent of his previous salary; 
(2) partial disability, when an individ- 
ual is able toearn more than 33 percent 
but less than 50 percent of his previous 
salary; and (3) total disability, when 
an individual is so disabled that he is 
incapable of earning a salary and needs 
someone to take care of him physically. 
Amounts of pension detailed in the 
plan range from 20 percent of earnings 


| plus & of 1 percent for each 4 months 





*By William F, Frederick of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
1/ 1 quetzal=US$1. 





of contributions over 120 months for 
total disability, to 40 percent of earn- 
ings plus % of 1 percent for the same 
contributory period for partial dis- 
ability, and for total disability, 40 
percent of earnings and 4 of 1 percent 
plus 25 percent of the total. 

Old-age insurance will apply 
sons who have reached 65 years of age 
and have made 180 contributions. Also 
eligible are those aged 60 who have 
contributed for that period, have been 
unemployed for 12 consecutive months, 
and cannot work, Those aged 65 who have 
not contributed for the 180 months re- 
quired for eligibility are entitled to 
& lump-sum payment equal to 3 percent 
of average monthly salary for the 12 
preceding months, if contributions have 
been made for at least that period. 
Acceptance of the lump sum would render 
the individual ineligible for a pension, 

Survivors' benefits will be available 
to survivors of an individual who has 
contributed for 36 months oris eligible 
for a pension, Widows will be entitled 
to a pension equal to 50 percent of the 
worker's base salary, children to 25 
percent (50 percent if both parents are 
deceased), and dependent parents to 25 
percent. In no case can the pension be 
more than 100 percent of the worker's 
base salary. 

Lump sum death benefits of 60 quet- 
zales 1/ will be given to a worker's 
family if the deceased has contributed 
for 6 months or more, 

The decree increases employer contri- 
butions to 10 percent, worker contri- 
butions to 4.5 percent, and contributions 
of the Guatemalan Government to 3 per- 
cent of the payroll; the Government also 
will be required to pay 25 percent of 
the total pensions and benefits paid 
each year by the Guatemalan Social 
Security Institute (GSSI). 


to per- 
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Regional on supply and demand in world markets, — 
Although labor shortages are anticipate er 
Labor Market Trends in the European in the building industry, in agriculture, lowest 
Community. Strong economic growth con- and among domestic workers, the overall nale, 
tributed to increased employment in situation is expected to be fairly} i, ére 
nearly all member countries in 1968, stable. In the Netherlands, according trades 
according to a recent report of the to the Commission, “unemployment could yorke: 
Commission of the European Communi- fall to 60,000 or 1.5 percent of the} j. +4, 
ties. 1/ Unemployment for the community labor force." the m: 
as awhole fell to the low level of 
April 1966--1.5 million--compared with Anti-Unemployment Measures. Review-| “77 | 
1,9 million inApril 1967, Job vacancies ing provisions to create new jobs, en) pore 
and unemployment for qualified personnel courage occupational training, upgrade! tract, 
coexist which indicates aneed for better younger workers, and improve labor wages 
vocational training and retraining. mobility, the Commission reports that! mst | 
Belgium and Italy experienced atime the Federal Republic of Germany has been ing ot 
lag between economic growth and im- among the most active of the member} ¢,, j, 
provements in employment, countries, France has focused atten- wage 1 
tion on investment expansion, solution) j,4;y; 
Prospects for 1969. In view of the of certain structural problems, and the union 
anticipated expansion of 5.5 percent modernization and concentration of com-} degre, 
of the community's gross product, the panies, The Italian Government expects) aiff, 
overall demand for labor is expected to to support expansion by better utiliza-| stua! 
increase further in 1969. According to tion of resources, Luxembourg is pre- of th: 
the report, large numbers of foreign paring to deal with the decrease of en- wages 
workers will be needed, and labor short- ployment in steel by recruiting idle) yere | 
ages may become a problem, especially manpower for new industries. In the) yomen. 
in West Germany and the Netherlands. Netherlands, agreat effort is being made 2/ 1 
For Belgium, stationary employment is to eliminate the structural unemployment} 45 1, 
predicted, except for reductions in still remaining in some provinces.--U.S:) ynion, 
agriculture and trade, and expansion in Mission to the European Communities, aio 
chemicals, petroleum, leather, and Brussels. " repre: 
clothing. In Germany, unemployment is | eligit 
expected to drop from 324,000 to about i the x 
214,000; the foreign work force will in- Denmark } synth 
crease about 110,000, In France, blies' 
favorable trends which appeared last Employer and Labor Federations Endors) the y; 
fall will be confirmed if economic ex- National Wage Contract. A new nat ionel| Lose 
pansion continues. In Italy, the drop wage contract, effective March 15, assures! 125.1. 
in agricultural employment will con- abor-management peace for the next 2) yotes 
tinue; increased employment opportuni- three 
ties in industry and services will 1/ Official title of the Commission) their 
absorb many of those leaving agricul- The organization which combines Euratom,| "yegn 
ture. The report stated that predic- the Coal and Steel Community, and the) grand 
tions for Luxembourg are difficult be- European Economic Community (Common} the m 
cause employment is dominated by the Market), is entitled the Europeat} 334, 8: 
steel industry whose activity depends (Community (EC). 
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years. Terms of the settlement proposed 
by the State Mediator on March 8 were 
approved by both the Danish Federation 
of Labor (LO) and the Danish Employers' 


Federation, 
contract are: 


The principal terms of the 


Beginning March 15, 1969: 

« Men received a general hourly wage 
increase of 25 gre (7.5 ére=US$0.01), 
and women 20 gre. In addition, the 
lowest paid workers, both male and fe- 
male, received a special supplement of 
48 dre per hour, except in the metal 
trades where the lowest paid female 
workers received a supplement of 55 ¢re 
instead of 48, These increases raised 
the minimum hourly wage from DKr9.22 to 





1l/ The wage levels and wage increases 
worked out inthe biennial national con- 
tracts are, in effect, the minimum 
wages rather than the actual wages of 
most Danish industrial workers, Depend- 
ing on such factors as the competition 
for labor, the establishment of local 
wage rates through arrangements between 
individual local employers and local 
union representatives, ability to pay, 
degree of skill, and seniority, the 
difference between these minimums and 
actual wages can be substantial. Because 
of this difference, the average hourly 
wages paid in July 1968 (latest available) 
were DKr13.61 for men, and DKrl10.00 for 
women . 

2/ The total membership vote among 
45 LO affiliates and 2 independent 
unions was 165,520 to 117,738 in favor 
of acceptance. Because this number 
represented only 48.7 percent of those 
eligible to vote, the difference, up to 
the required 75 percent, was supplied 
synthetically by the "competent assem- 
blies" (Executive Councils) of each of 
the unions whose voting proportion was 
less than 75 percent. In this way, 
125,135 “yes" votes, and 30,161 "no" 
votes were added tothe totals. Finally, 


} three unions voting exclusively through 


their Executive Councils supplied 44,233 
"yes" votes and 47,610 "no" votes, The 
gtand total showed that acceptance of 
the Mediation Proposal was favored »dy 
334,888 and opposed by 195,509. 





DKr9.95 for men (7.50 krone=US$1), and 
from DKr7.94 to DKr8.62 for women, ex- 
cept women in the metal trades, whose 
new minimum level is DKr8.69,. 1/ 

e Under the cost-of-living escalator 
clause, women were granted an extra 
8 ¢gre an hour reducing by half the past 
discrepancy between men and women, 


Beginning March 1, 1970: 
e Men will receive a general hourly 
wage increase of 15¢re, andwomen 12 ¢re. 
e Women will receive an extra 8 ¢re 
per hour under the cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause, thus eliminating the dis- 
crepancy between men and women, 


Beginning September 1, 1970: 

e The workweek will be reduced 3/4 
hour to 41-3/4 hours a week, 

e Men will receive increases in the 
hourly wage rates amounting to 19 é¢re, 
and women 14 gre, tooffset the loss from 
the reduced workweek. 


The Social Democratic daily Aktuelt 
estimated the worth of the 2-year pack- 
age at DKr630 million (US$84 million) or 
an increase of 3 percent a year. 

Two prominent labor demands were not 
met. Both involved the creation of a 
management-financed fund, one devoted 
to severance pay and compensation for 
redundancy layoffs, and the other to 
the training costs of shop stewards. 
Labor and management reportedly will 
continue to discuss these demands, 

Acceptance of the mediation proposal 
was favored by 63 percent of the LO 
membership. 2/ Of the 47 LO affiliates, 
10 unions rejected the contract, How- 
ever, all the unions involved in the 
negotiations, including all those which 
rejected the contract, are bound by the 
terms of the new agreement, 

Although the Machinists' Union ac- 
cepted the mediation proposal, consider- 
able opposition arose among its highly 
skilled and well-paid membership, be- 
cause the new contract concentrated on 
raising the wages of those in the lowest 
pay scales, The Retail Clerks' Union, 
complaining that many union proposals 
were not considered due to lack of time, 
rejected the mediation proposal, 











A general assembly of the Employers' 
Confederation voted 437 to 89 in favor 
of the mediation proposal.--U.S, Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen, 





Italy 


Parliament Enacted Measures to Stimu- 
late Employment. Parliament passed two 
laws in October 1968 to stimulate en- 
ployment and investment, and mitigate 
the effects of automation and plant 
closures, Labeled collectively the 
Decretone, the laws provide that: 








« Temporarily laid-off workers re- 
ceive unemployment compensation of 80 
percent of gross wages up to 44 hours a4 
week for 3 months instead of 66 percent 
of gross wages up to 40 hours a week 
for 3 months; 

. Workers unemployed because of plant 
closures receive 66 percent of gross 
wages for 180 days instead of 90 days 
as under previous regulations; 

e Unemployed industrial workers par- 
ticipating in job retraining receive an 
extra 600 lire (US$0.96) per day in 
addition to their regular unemployment 
benefits; 

e Men age 57 or over and women age 
52 or over receive a special allowance 
if they are out of work but not yet 
eligible for a pension. (The normal 
pensionable age is 60 for men and 55 
for women) ; 

« Social security contributions for 
September 1, 1968, to December 31, 
1972, will be reduced for both em- 
ployers and, toa lesserdegree, workers, 





to stimulate investment in the south 
of Italy, the Mezzogiorno. 

The cost of these provisions is 
being financed mainly through the 


issuance of 
Embassy, Italy. 


Government bonds.--U.S. 





Netherlands 


Statutory Minimum Wage Adopted, Ef. 
fective March 17, employees between ages 
24 and 65 employed under collective con- 
tracts, who work at least 15 hours a 
week, receive a minimim of £28,40 1 
(US$7.70) aday, £142 (US$38.90) a week, 
£615.33 (US$168.34) a month, or £7,384 
(US$2,022.48) a year. Firms that employ 
mainly women and cannot pay full mint- 
mum wages immediately, such asthe ready- 
made garment industry and some _ small 
textile plants, have been granted « 
temporary dispensation for 1-2 years, 
Female domestic workers in private 
households--but not cleaning personnel 
in offices--may be paid minimum wages 
of £20 (US$5.48) 
January 1, 1970. 

The Minimum Wage Law, which went into 
effect February 23, extended the National 
Minimum Wage to women for the first 








less per week until! 


time. The law provides for annual 
minimum wage adjustments based ona 
"mixed" wage and price index. If, for 


example, wages rose 4percent and prices 
3 percent in a given year, the minimus 
wage would increase 3% percent. Because? 
of employer resistance to higher labor 
costs, the Government decided on this! 
formula despite union objections that! 
unless periodic adjustments were based/ 
solely on a wage index the wages of the| 
lowest paid workers would continue to lag, | 

A union demand for minimum wage rates 
for men was first introduced into collec-| 
tive contracts in 1964, Between 1966 
and 1969, minimum wage rates, still 
only for men, were set by special decree 
of a government Board of Mediators, 

The new law also gives all workers 
a minimum vacation bonus of 6 percent? 
of annual wages up to a maximum wage of 
£21,000 (US$5,752).--U,S. Embassy, The 
Hague, and Dutch Press, 














1/ £3.3-US$1. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Presidium Proposes Stabilization Meas- 
ures. The presidium of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party's Central Committee on 
May 13 called on the Federal and the 
two national (Czech and Slovak) Govern- 
ments to implement stabilization meas- 
ures necessary for basic economic im- 
provement. 

Among negative economic tendencies it 
noted were a drop in labor morale and 
discipline, weakening of the authority 
of economic managers, abuse of subsidies 
provided by the state, and the launch- 
ing of an excessive number of new expen- 
sive projects, As a result, the rate 
of growth in production and labor pro- 
ductivity had slowed; and wages had in- 
creased much faster than productivity 
(7 percent and 2 percent, respectively, 
in the first 2 months of 1969); this 
combination had created an inflationary 





pressure and a run on consumer goods in 


the stores. 
The presidium announced that special 
attention would be given to reducing 





excessive capital investment and state 
subsidies, and to strengthening economic 
management (including a restraint on 
wage increases) and labor discipline, 
The presidium recommended preparation 
of a detailed economic consolidation 
program for the next 2 to 3 years for 
discussion in the autumn, 

As a major step to reduce or cancel 
state subsidies to manufacturing enter- 
prises, the Government on May 14 raised 
the retail prices of hundreds of types 
of consumer goods; the increase will 
enable the enterprises affected to raise 
their prices. However, the Government 
appears for 1959 tohave kept its agree- 
ment with the trade unions not to in- 
crease the prices of basic foodstuffs 
and children's clothing; also, changes 
in prices are to be compensated by 
correspondingly higher old-age pensions 
and increases in family allowances, The 
government has restricted its price in- 
creases so as not to violate its policy 
of promoting an annual increase in real 
earnings of at least 2.5 percent.-- 
Prague Radio. 





EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
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Hong Kong 3 ff 


Honz Kong Suffers Student Brain Drain. 
Over three times as many students left 
Hong Kong in 1968 for studies abroad as 
were admitted to Hong Kong's two uni- 
The outflow to Australia, 
Great Britain, and the United 
States in that year amounted to 4,484; 
only 1,300 were admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong and the Chinese Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong. An estimated 80 





to 90 percent of students going abroad 
to study do not return to the colony 
after graduation. 





This depletion of Hong Kong's pro- 
fessional manpower reserve is particu- 
larly serious because of the colony's 
efforts to achieve greater technological 
sophistication. Yet, the student brain 
drain is exacerbated by the fact that 
professional credentials from universi- 
ties in the United States often are 
refused official recognition, because 
the Government for the most part accepts 
only Commonwealth university degrees, 
Professional groups likewise admit into 
their ranks only those with Commonwealth 
qualification.--Far Eastern Economic 
Review. 














Japan 


Labor Productivity Continues to Rise, 
Labor productivity in all industries 
advanced 14.1 percent in1968, according 
to a report of the Japan Productivity 
Center, The advance is consistent with 
an annual gain of over 10 percent since 
1966, The index of labor productivity 
in 1968 rose 14.3 percent in manufactur- 
ing and 13 percent in mining, Labor 
productivity, particularly in manufac- 
turing, rose primarily because of con- 
siderable gains in plant and equipment 
investment and personal consumption; 
employment expanded only slightly be- 
cause of manpower shortages. 

Notable increases in labor produc- 
tivity were recorded in the production 
of machinery (20,2 percent), rubber 
products (18.7 percent), leather prod- 
ucts (18.3 percent), metals (17.4 per- 
cent), pulp and paper (16.3 percent), 
and chemicals (15,1 percent), In the 
production of iron and steel, textiles, 
and of foodstuffs and tobacco, produc- 
tivity gained by more modest margins-- 
10.9 percent, 7.7 percent, and 0,8 per- 
cent, respectively. The low rate of in- 
crease iniron and steel reflects partly 
the impact of a slight reduction in the 
economic growth rate in the first half 
of 1968,.--Bank of Tokyo Weekly Review. 
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Wage Differentials Narrow. According 
to a recent Labor Ministry survey, wage 
differentials among workers of various 








than in prior years, The survey covere/ 


about 900,000 workers in 40,000 estab. 
lishments, with a breakdown by years of 
experience, educational specialty, age, 
size of business in which employed, an 
occupation. Of particular interest were 
the higher entrance wage level resulting 
from a shortage of younger workers ani 
the gradual elimination of the tradi- 
tional wage system based on seniority, 

Wage differentials based on years of 
experience in an establishment narrowed 
rapidly in 1968, If the wage of a worker 
employed for 1 year was the base, that 
of a worker having 
perience stood at 192 compared with 203 
in 1966. Differentials based on « 
worker's educational level also narrowed, 
If the wage of a junior high school 
graduate worker 40-49 years old was the 


base 100, that of a senior high school! 


graduate stood at 116, whereas in 196) 


it stood at 120. A similar tendency wast 


evident in the wages of a college or 
university graduate anda junior or 
senior high school graduate. 
Differentials in the wages of younger 
workers by size of enterprise increased 
slightly. Wage differentials for older 
workers narrowed as the classification 
of enterprise by size increased. Som 
smaller enterprises were unable to grant 
increases in the entrance wage level on 
the same scale as larger firms. Occu- 
pational differentials tended to narrov 
partly as a result of increasing techno- 
logical change and partly because of 
shortages of younger technicians. The 
trend was particularly noticeable in big 
enterprises.--Bank of Tokyo Weekly Re- 











groups narrowed more rapidly in 1968 view. 
~~, 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Regional (Consejo Interamericano de Seguridad-- 
CIAS), whose 526 members represent 2) 
Inter-American Safety Council Cele- nations. Membership is open to any in 





brates 30th Anniversary. The year 1968 
marked the 30th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Inter-American Safety Council 





dustry or organization in Latin Americé 
interested in accident prevention, but 
not to individuals, Members may be pri- 


10 to 14 years' ex.) 











veregp vate industrial or commercial enter- elected annually by the members and by 
stab. prises, or industrial groups. Govern- a manager directly responsible to the 
rs off nent agencies, insurance companies, and board. It is financed by funds obtained 
universities can be associate members, from the sale of publications and from 
. a Athird type of membership is available membership fees, CIAS headquarters are 
an to airlines that operate in Spanish- located in New York City.--Annual_ Re- 
Lt ing speaking countries, port of CIAS. 
The CIAS is a translating and distri- 


age, 














7 - buting agency for safety-oriented docu- 
-radi- 
ity ments, most of which originate else- Uruguay 
* | where. It does not build, test, or en- 
irs of 
crowed) 20F8e any accident prevention equipment, Government Decrees Wage Increases in 
cel and safety documents are sent toSpanish- Private Sector. Effective April 1, the 


that) SPe@king readers only. 1/ It has the Governnent decreed wage increases rang- 
a exclusive right totranslate intoSpanish ing between 5 and 10 percent for all 
h 203 all publications and meterials prepared private sector employees. The increases 
on af 'Y the National Safety Council of the are onagraduated scale: Those who re- 
owed,) United States. Subscriptions to CIAS ceived their last increase in January 
school publications are held by 180 industries received 10 percent; in February, 8 per- 
oa and organizations, and its publications cent; and in March, 7 percent. In- 
soleil reach over 1,900 factories andorganiza- creases received last December 1 
1967 tions. More than 400 universities, amounted to 25, 12, and 6 percent re- 
¥y aaa technical schools, and public libraries spectively. 
re orp receive CIAS publications free of charge, Employers will absorb the cost of the 
r oorg During 1968, the CIAS sent out over increases unless the recently instituted 
820,000 articles, including 580,000 Commission of Productivity, Prices and 
ungery BMthly publications, 230,000 leaflets, Income (COPRIN) gives them special 
-easei) LOOKS and manuals, and 900 movie slides. authorization to raise prices. The de- 
older} ‘Agencies of national governments which cree also authorized wage increases of 
ation publish accident prevention and indus- up to 10 percent if increased produc- 
Som) ‘tial safety information, such as the tivity justified such increases, if the 
grant) *Ureau of Labor Standards of the U.S. employer willingly absorbed it without 
rel] on Department of Labor, the Puerto Rican raising prices, and if the employer 
Oceu-} Department of Labor, and thecorrespond- obtained prior approval from COPRIN, 


rarrov, 298 agencies of several Latin American Labor and management representatives 
schno-) S°Vernments, work in close collabora- on COPRIN strongly opposed the decree, 
$e off tion with CIAS, The Council is ad- Threeof the five government members re- 
The ministered by a board of directors signed, stating that private sector 
in big wage increases should have been 13 per- 





Ly_Re- 1/ Beginning in January 1970, the cent, A government spokesman stated 
CIAS plans to start publishing its that larger increases were impossible 
monthly periodical, Seguridad, inPortu- if the stabilization plan was not to be 
} guese as well as in Spanish. endangered.--U.S. Embassy, Uruguay. 
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CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 
AND LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION 
IN NINE COUNTRIES * 








Two decades of rapid economic growth 
and the liberalization of international 
trade barriers have created interest 


in recent years in the comparative 
levels of living of wage and salary 
workers in the industrially advanced 
countries, 


This article is the first in a three- 
part series which will present compara- 
tive data on consumer expenditures and 
levels of consumption taken from house- 
hold expenditure surveys in nine in- 
dustrially advanced countries from 1969 
to 1965, Consumer expenditures and 
levels of consumption of wage and 
salary workers in the United States, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netheriands, and Japan, and for all 
households in Canada (11 urban areas) 
and the United Kingdom are covered in 
this article, Forthcoming articles will 
cover comparative consumer expenditures 
and Levels of consumption of wage workers 
ani salary workers inthe United States, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands and of low-income and 
high-income workers in all nine coun- 
tries. 


Consumer Expenditure Surveys 


The consumer expenditure surveys used 
for this series of articles were con- 
ducted from 1960 to 1965. The surveys 
for the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Japan are from 
national consumer expenditure survey 
programs; the surveys for France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands are coordinated studies initiated 
by the Statistical Office of the European 
Communities and conducted by national 
statistical bureaus. 

The original survey data for each 
country have been adjusted as much as 
possible within the limits of the pub- 
lished statistics in order to present 
consumption data for wage and salary 
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workers with identical classification 
of consumer expenditures. 
data for wage and salary workers were 
calculated for the United States, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, and the 
Netherlands from published data for wage 
workers and for salary workers by 
weighting according to population in- 
portance. The published classifications 
of consumer expenditures for the United 


States, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, | 
Italy, and theNetherlands were adjusted | 


slightly; the classifications for Japan 
and the United Kingdom were reorganized 
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substantially. Separation of wage and 

salary worker households from other | 
households in the data published for | 
Canada and the United Kingdom was not 

possible. 


Concepts and the methods used in the 
consumer expenditure surveys are out- 
lined at the end of this article. 


Consumption Expenditures 


Annual consumption expenditures are 
shown in national currencies inthe table 
on page 11. Currency parity rates for 
consumption expenditures are not avail- 
able, so the expenditure levels cannot 
be compared according to relative value. 
Per value exchange rates for each coun- 
try are given in the table, but these 
rates should aot be used in the place 
of purchasing power parity rates for 
comparing the relative values of con- 
sumption expenditures, since the exchange 
rates reflect only relative currency 
parities in international transactions. 

The table on page 11 and the chart on 
page 12 show the comparative allocations 
of consumption expenditures, 
ferences in consumption expenditure 


income levels, They also reflect, to 4 





*By Patricia Capdevielle, of the 
Division of Foreign Labor Statistics. 
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Table 1. Consumer Expenditures of Wage and 


Salary Workers in Nine Countries, 1960-65 







































































Expenditure item and a Belgium) Canada | France eee Italy Japan pss ieee 
household characteristic (dollar) (franc)| (dollar)| (franc) nant (lira) (yen) (guilder) (pound) 
Consumption expenditures in national currencies 1/ 
Annual consumption 
expenditures secessceccess 5,243 | 139,849 4,922 | 14,574 9,171 1,372,900) 560,976 9,356 996 
Percent distribution of consumption expenditures 
Total consumption 
expenditureS.secccceess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100,0 100,0 100.0 |2/100,0 
Food ecccccccccccsccccccecscces! 3/ 26.1 35.4 26.9 37.1 36.7 43.8 36.4 31.8 29.3 
Alcohol and tobaccOsecececcces 3.8 3. 5.2 6.3 6.0 5.9 2.7 3.9 10,0 
Alcohol .ccccccccccceccccccs 1.8 4/ 2.1 2.5 4/ 4.4 4/ 3.3 4/ 3.4 1.8 4/ 1.2 4.2 
Tobacco ccccccccccscccceseces 2.0 1.8 2.7 1.9 2.7 2.5 9 2.7 5.8 
HouSiNBeccccccccccsecessecees 25.3 23.9 25.8 19.4 23.6 20.2 16.6 25.4 24.4 
Shelter (rent and repairs).| 5/ 8.0 5.6 10.9 5.1 7.3 8.7 5.0 8.1 | 6/ 8.7 
Utilitles.cccccccccvccsecees 4.9 8.3 4.1 5.2 5.5 4.7 5.2 5.6 7/ 6.4 
Household furnishings...... 5.7 722 5.6 6.4 8.3 5.1 B/ 6.4 8.7 5.6 
Household operationS..eccee 6.0 | 9/ 2.9 5.2 | 9/ 2.7 | 9/ 2.5 Stn? 9/ 2.9 3.7 
Clothingscccccccccccesesscess 11.2 15,0 11.2 11.4 13.2 11.1 10.6 15.3 9.8 
| Personal and medical care... 7.9 4.0 6.4 5.1 3.2 2.4 5.8 3.2 2.7 
Personal CATC.eccccsccccees 3.1 1.3 3.0 1.7 2.3 1.4 3.2 1.7 1.8 
Medical CAresscccescccccees 4.8 2.7 3.4 3.4 9 1.0 2.6 1.6 9 
Entertainment, recreation, 
and education 10/.sseceseeee/Ll/ 6.5 7el 7el 77 8.1 7-5} 12/1726 10.3 |13/ 6.6 
| TranspOrtationeecccccccsccvces 17.1 14/10.7 15.8 14/12.8 14/ 9.1 14/ 8.3 3.1 14/10.0 11.1 
| MiscellaneouS.ccocccccecesees| L5/ 262 -- 1.7 -- -- e7| 16/ 7.2 -- |17/ 5.9 
Percent distribution of total expenditures 
Total expenditures..e.ece 100,0 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Consumption expenditures..cee 772 86.0 80.7 90.5 78.8 90.7 81.6 7723 |2/ 83.5 
Gifts and contributions....e. 4.2 |18/ 1.0 3.3 | 18/ .7 |18/ 2.2 18/ . 4.6 |18/ 2.1 (19/) 
Personal insurancesessscceces 6.7 722 6.3 5.3 11.5 Te 8.2 12.2 6.9 
Private insurancesssecceees -- 1.5 -- 1.7 2.5 22) 20/ 4.4 2.4 3.4 
Social insurance.cecccceces -- 5.6 -- 3.6 8.9 7. 3.8 9.8 3.5 
Personal CAKES ccecccceseseeses 11.8 5.8 9.8 2.4 7-5 l. 21/ 5.7 8.4 9.6 
Household characteristics 
Household SizZeccccccccccocece 3.4 3.7 3.3 3.8 3.5 4. 4,1 4.0 3.1 
Age household head (years)... 43 41 47 40 42 44 41 43 ae 
Number of Childrenececcccecece 1.5 1.4 1.1 1.5 1.2 1.3 ee 1.7 9 
Number of earnerS.cececceeces| 22/ 1.0 -- 1.3 -- -- -- 1.5 -- 1.4 
Households with wife 
working (percent) ..ecccces -- 21 | 22/ 13 27 21 13 -- 10 25 
l/ Par value exchange rates: BF1=US$0.02; Can$l= 15/ Including all-expense vacation tours. 
US$0,925; Fri=US$0.20; DMl=US$0,25; Litl=US$0.0016; 16/ Including “pocket money" and domestic help. 





CLONS | services, included in transportation, 


. dif- 
iture 
es in 


to 4 | outings, included 


the 
CSe 


| 


| 
| 


¥lsUS$0.0027; £1=US$0.27; and 4£1=US$2,80, 

2/ Including gifts and contributions 
insurance, 

3/ Including the value of food received as wages in 
kind, 

4/ Excluding alcohol consumed away from home, in- 
cluded in food, 

5/ Including the value of shelter received as wages 
in kind, 

6/ Net expenditure after sublet receipts are sub- 
tracted, Including property insurance premiums, 

2/ Including rental payments for gas and electric 
appliances, 

8/ Excluding domestic help, 
neous, 

9/ Excluding telephone 


and property 


included in miscella- 


and other communications 


10/ Excluding food and transportation expenditures 
for vacations and outings, included in food and 


transportation. 

ll/ Excluding lodging expenditures for vacations and 
in shelter, and all-expense vaca- 
tion tours, included in miscellaneous. 

12/ Including "social expenses," i.e., gifts and re- 
ceptions, 

13/ Excluding all vacation expenditures and sporting 
goods, included in miscellaneous. 

14/ Including communications services. 





17/ Including 
penditures and 
as jewelry and 
18/ Including association dues, legal fees, and ex- 
penditures for ceremonies (e.g., weddings, funerals). 
19/ Included in consumption expenditures. 

20/ Including property insurance, 
21/ Including some other taxes 
taxes). 

22/ Full-time earners only. 


gifts and contributions; vacation ex- 
sporting goods; and luxury goods such 
silverware, 


(e.g., property 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals, 


Source: United States, Consumer Expenditures and 
Income, Total United States, Urban and Rural, 1960-61 
(BLS Report 237-93, and supplement 2), Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics; Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and 


the Netherlands, Family Budgets, 1963-64 (Social 


Statistics, special series, nos. 2, 6, 5, 4, and 3 
respectively) Statistical Office of the European 
Communities; Canada, Urban Family Expenditure, 1964 


(Catalogue No, 62-527, occasional),- Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; Japan, Annual Report on the Family In- 
come and Expenditure Survey, 1965, Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Office of the Prime Minister; United Kingdom, 


Family Expenditure Survey, Report for 1964, Ministry 
of Labor, 
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Consumer Expenditures of Wage and Salary Workers 
in Nine Countries, 1960-65 
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significant extent, the cultural factor 
of "product preference" or “life style" 
and differences in relative prices and 
the availability of commodities. Dif- 
ferences in expenditure patterns also 
reflect differences in the average family 
size and the age distribution of the 
population, 

Food took the largest part of consump- 
tion expenditures inall nine countries, 
After food, more was spent on housing 
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Transportation 








Entertainment, recreation, 
and education, and 
alcohol and tobacco 


= Miscellaneous 


than on any other category of consump-| 
tion in all the countries except Japan| 
In Japan, the second largest consumption 
category was entertainment, ee 
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and education, Transportation was the 
third largest category in the United 
States, Canada, France, and the United 
Kingdom. In Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, the third Largest) 
category was clothing; and, in Je 


housing. 
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Food. Wage and salary workers in all 
nine countries spent more for food than 
for any other consumption category. 
The proportion of consumption expendi- 
tures spent for food, however, ranged 
from a low of 26 percent in the United 
States to 44 percent in Italy. 

The relative importance of food as a 


consumption expenditure is often used 
as an indicator of levels of living. 
According to Engel's Law, a smaller 


proportion of consumption expenditures 
is spent for food as income increases. 
The proportion spent on food is affected 
not only by relative incomes, however, 
but also by family size and composition. 
The tabulation below shows both the pro- 
portion of household expenditures spent 
on food and the proportion spent per 
household member: 


Percent of 
consumption expenditures 
spent on food 





Total Per household 
member 
| United States. 26.0 726 
Canadacccececces 26.9 8.2 
United Kingdom 29.3 9.5 
Netherlands... 31.8 8.0 
| Belgium..ceccce 35.4 9.6 
Japanecceocecce 36.4 8.9 
Germany ecceecece 36.7 10.5 
France seccceccce 37.1 9.8 
Italycccccecce 43.8 11,0 
The relative importance of food ex- 








penditures reflects relative food costs 
and levels of income, not the level of 
food consumption or the nutritional 
value of the food consumed. For example, 
the Japanese household spends a smaller 
proportion of consumption expenditures 
on food per family member than any of the 
six European countries except the Nether- 
lands. According to Engel's Law, such 
&@ consumption pattern indicates a higher 
relative income, and, theoretically, a 
higher standard of living. However, 
the nutritional quality of the Japanese 
diet, as measured by Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization standards, is not as 
high as that of the European countries. 





Three indicators used by the FAO to 
measure comparative food consumption are 
per capita calorie supply per day at the 
retail level, the percentage of the 
total calories provided by animal protein 
foods--meat, fish, eggs, and milk and 
milk products--and the percentage pro- 
vided by cereals, other starchy foods, 
and sugar. 

For all nine countries the per capita 
calorie supply is adequate to meet 
average daily calorie requirements. 
These requirements are lower for Japan 
and Italy than forthe other seven coun- 
tries. The per capita calorie supply 
per day at the retail level is about 
3,259 calories in France and the United 
Kingdom; 3,100 to 3,150 calories in the 
United States, Belgium, and Canada; 
2,950 calories in Germany and the 
Netherlands; 2,800 calories in Italy; 
and 2,350 calories in Japan. 

Nutritional quality of food consunp- 
tion is measured by the percentage of 
the total calories supplied by animal 
protein foods and, inversely, the per- 
centage supplied by cereals, other 
starchy foods, and sugar. 

The percentage of total calories pro- 
vided by animal protein foods is 35 per- 
cent in the United States and Canada; 
30-31 percent in France and the United 
Kingdom; 24-27 percent in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands; and only 15 
percent in Italy and 9 percent in Japan. 


The percentage of the total calories 
provided by cereals, other’ starchy 
foods, and sugar is 40-42 percent in 


the United States and Canada; 44-45 per- 
cent in France and Germany; 465-47 percent 
in Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom; 58 percent inItaly; and 
71 percent in Japan, The nutritional 
quality of a diet is generally con- 
sidered inadequate if more than about 
80 percent of the calories are derived 
from starchy foods and sugars. The per- 
cent supplied by starchy foods and 
sugars is much higher in Japan than in 
the other countries, but still below 
this maximum, The relative starch and 
animal protein content of food consumed 
in Japan is characteristic of the Asian 
diet with its reliance on rice and greater 
consumption of fish than of meat. 
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Housing. The proportion of consunp- 
tion expenditures spent for housing, 
ieee, shelter, utilities, household 


furnishings, and household operations, 
was 16-20 percent in France, Italy, and 
Japan, and 24-26 percent in the other 
six countries, 

Shelter expenditures took from only 
5 percent of total consumption expendi- 
tures in Japan to 11 percent in Canada. 
Shelter expenditures include those for 
rent, water and sewerage, and housing 
repairs. Mortgage payments for owned 
housing are considered investments in 
net equity and, therefore, are not in- 
cluded in consumption expenditures, 
Mortgage interest, property taxes, and 
property insurance also are excluded for 
owner-occupied housing. The proportion 
of consumption expenditures taken by 
shelter in each country, therefore, is 
influenced not only by the relative 
housing costs and income level, but also 
by the percentage of households living 
in owned or rent-free housing. 

In Japan 64 percent of all households 
lived in homes they owned, compared with 
45-54 percent of the households in 
Belgium, Canada, and the United States; 
31-38 percent inFrance, Germany, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom; and only 20 
percent in the Netherlands. In France, 
13 percent of the households lived in 
rent-free housing, compared with only 
6 percent in Belgium and Italy, 4 per- 
cent in the United Kingdom, 2 percent 
in Germany, and less than 1 percent in 
the Netherlands; no data on free housing 
are available for the United States, 
Canada, and Japan, 

The EEC countries calculate an imputed 
rent for owned housing and for housing 
received rent-free or at reduced rents 
in order to estimate the average value 
of all shelter consumption. Shelter 
expenditures account for only 39 percent 
and 48 percent of the average value of 
all shelter consumption in Belgium and 
in France, respectively; they account 
for 60-64 percent in Germany and Italy, 
and for 83 percent in the Netherlands, 
The United Kingdom calculates an imputed 
rent only for owned housing; the imputed 
rent accounts for 23 percent and the 
shelter expenditures for 77 percent of 
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the average shelter consumption esti- 
mate. Estimates of rental values for 
owned and free housing are not available 
for the United States, Canada, and Japan, 

The United States and Canada obtain 
expenditure data on mortgage interest, 
property taxes, and property insurance 
and include these items as consumption 
expenditures for owned housing. For 
greater comparability among countries, 
however, they have been excluded from 
consumption expenditures in this article, 
If included, these homeownership expen- 
ditures would make up 37 percent of 
total shelter expenditures in the United 
States and 35 percent of the total in 
Canada. Japan also obtains expenditure 
data on mortgage interest, property 
taxes, and property insurance for owned 


housing, but the data are treated as 
parts of nonconsumption expenditure 
aggregates, 


The following tabulation shows rent, 
service rates, and repairs as a proportion 
of total consumption expenditures and 
the proportion of consumption expendi- 
tures that shelter would account for if 
imputed rental values were included for 
the United Kingdom and the EEC countries 
and mortgage interest, property taxes, 
and property insurance were included 
for the United States and Canada: 


Percent of consumption 





expenditures 

rl Shelter con- 

tures 1/ sumption 2/ 
United States... 8.7 13.1 
Belgiumecececece 5.6 11.1 
Canada.cccsccece 10.9 15.9 
Francececccecccce 5.1 8.0 
Germany cccececcces 73 10.7 
ECS ccocccecoce 8.7 11.3 
Japanecceccececcese 5.0 oe 
Netherlands..ec. 8.1 8.1 
United Kingdom.. 8.7 11.1 


1/ Rent, service rates, and repairs. 

2/ Rent, service rates, and repairs, 
plus imputed rental values for the 
United Kingdom and the EEC countries 
and homeownership expenditures for the 
United States and Canada. 
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The quality of the housing inhabited 


by wage and salary workers differs sig- 
nificantly from country to country. 
The table on page 16 shows statistics 
concerning comparative housing charac- 
teristics. In the United States, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and the Netherlands, over 
30 percent of the households lived in 6 
or more rooms and another 59-65 percent 


lived in three to five rooms, In 
France, Germany, and the United King- 
dom, over 65 percent of the households 
lived in three to five rooms; in the 
United Kingdom, another 15 percent 
lived in six or more rooms, while in 
France over 15 percent lived in only 
one to two rooms, In Japan, over 25 
percent of the households lived in only 
one to two rooms and 50 percent lived 
in three to five rooms. 

Only in the United States were all 
plumbing facilities available in over 
90 percent of the housing. In Canada, 
all plumbing facilities were available 
in over 75 percent of the housing; in 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 


_ lands, piped water and a flush toilet, 


| 75 percent 


but not a bath, were available in over 
of the housing; and in 
France, only piped water was available 
in 75 percent of the housing. Among the 


' nine countries, piped water and a flush 


} cent in Belgiun,. 


toilet were available in the smallest 
proportion of households in Japan, but 
more households in Japan possessed a4 
bath than in Belgium, France, or Italy. 

Utilities took from 4 percent of 
current consumption in Canada to 8 per- 
The proportion of 
housing expenditures devoted to utilities 
was greater than that devoted to shelter 
in Belgium, France, and Japan. 

The proportion spent for household 
furnishings ranged from 9 percent in 
the Netherlands to 5 percent in Italy, 
and for household operations from 6 per- 
cent in the United States to 2 percent 
in Italy. Only in the United States 
were expenditures for household opera- 
tions greater than expenditures for 
household furnishings. The difference 
may be explained in part by the fact 
that many homes and apartments in the 


| United States come equipped with major 
appliances, 





The table on page 16 shows relative 
consumption levels for household dura- 
bles and services. When the nine coun- 
tries are ranked according to the owner- 
ship or personal use of durable goods, 
the United States and Canada show higher 


consumption levels than the six Euro- 
pean countries and Japan. The data for 
television, refrigerator, and washing 


machine possession in the United States 
are underestimates because they refer to 
actual ownership only. 


Among the European countries and 
Japan, no country shows a generally 
higher level of consumption. Only in 


Japan and Germany were television and the 
two household appliances all possessed 
by over 50 percent of the households. 
Japan ranks highest (90 percent of 
households) and France the lowest (37 
percent of households) inthe possession 
of television. Germany ranks the high- 
est (68 percent) and the United King- 
dom the lowest (34 percent) in the 
possession of refrigerators; and the 
Netherlands ranks the highest (78 per- 
cent) and Italy the lowest (20 percent) 
in the possession of washing machines, 

Over 80 percent of the households 
possessed telephones in the United 
States and Canada, compared with, among 
the European countries, from 29 percent 
in Italy to only 6 percent in France. 
More households in the Netherlands (9 
percent) employed domestic help than in 
the other four EEC countries. 


Clothing. Clothing took 10-11 percent 
of consumption expenditures in the 


United States, Canada, the United <ing- 
dom, Japan, Italy, and France; 13 per- 
cent in Germany, and 15 percent in 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Food, housing, and clothing 
traditionally considered the “basic 
necessities," Food, housing, and 
clothing together took 63-64 percent of 
consumption expenditures in the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom, 68 percent in France, and 73- 
75 percent in Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. According to 
another variation of Engel's Law, the 
proportion of consumer expenditures 
spent for these "basic necessities" is 


are 
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Table 2. 


Consumption Indicators, Housing, Durable Commodities, and Services, in the 


United States, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom, 1960-65 









































Item United Belgium| Canada | France | Germany| Italy Japan | Nether-| United 
States lands | Kingdon 
Housing characteristics 
Percent of households 1/ 
which own their home 
or GPArtMent eeccccccvcses 54 51 45 34 31 38 64 20 Ki) 
Percent of households 2/ 
which live in home with: 
1-2 TOOMS cescccsesesoeeccce 8 2 ae 18 7 7 29 2 8 
3-5 TOOMBcccccccccccccccces 59 53 eo 71 85 61 53 65 75 
6 OF MOTE TOOMSsccccecceccs 33 45 -- 10 8 32 18 33 17 
Piped watereceseccsccecccce 99 85 3/ 80 89 99 85 68 99 -- 
DatRcccoscoosesoccoseescoose 96 37 80 43 65 53 59 66 ee 
Flush Collet.ccocccccccccece 98 96 85 52 74 79 Q 95 -- 
Commodity and service use 
Percent of households 4/ 
possessing 5/: 
Aatomabdllescccocccecccocece 6/ 82 38 6/ 63 48 31 29 5 24 3 
Motorscooterecceccccccccces -- 24 -- 41 9 22 -- 42 -- 
TOESVESEEMc coccccccoceséioce 6/ 91 48 93 37 52 55 90 57 80 
Refrigeratorececscesccceccce| 6/ 83 37 97 55 68 58 60 35 34 
Washing machinesececececcoce 6/ 70 73 83 42 65 20 72 78 53 
Telephone.ccccccccccccccece 83 20 93 6 8 29 ee 28 22 
Percent of households 4/ 
employing domestic help.. -- 8 -- 5 3 1 -- 9 -- 





1/ Wage and salary worker households in the United 
States and the EEC; all households inthe United King- 
dom and in Canada (11 urban areas); and all occupied 
household units in Japan. 

2/ Urban housing units in the United States; 
and salary worker households in the EEC; 
housing units in Canada and Japan; 
units in the United Kingdom. 

3/ Hot and cold running water. 

4/ All urban households inthe United States (except 
wage and salary worker households for automobiles 
and urban housing units for telephones) and in Canada 
(1l urban areas); wage and salary worker households 
in the EEC; urban worker households in Japan; and, 
all households in the United Kingdom, 

5/ Possession includes both ownership and "use" by 
renters and others having ordinary use of non-owned 
goods. 

6/ Percent which actually own the item only. 


wage 
occupied 
and, all housing 





Source: United States, 
1960, vol. l, 
the Census, and Consumer Expenditures and Income, Total 
United States, Urban and Rural, 1960-61, and "Expand- 
ing Ownership of Household Equipment," Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1964, both U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, Family Budgets, 1963-64, 
Statistical Office of the European Communities; Canada, 
1961 Census, vol. 2, datafrom Canada Year Book, 1967, 
and Urban Family Expenditure, 1964, both Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics; Japan, 1963 Housing Survey, 
data from Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1967, Office of 
the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics, and Wages 


U.S. Census of Housing, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of | 





in Japan and the United States, jointly Japan Ministry | 


of Labor and Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry ani U.S, Department of Labor; United Kingdom, 
1961 Great Britain Census, data from Annual Abstract 
of Statistics, 1966, Central Statistical Office, and 
Family Expenditure Survey, Report for 1964, Ministry 
of Labour. 
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smaller and the proportion spent for 
other expenditures is more important at 
higner income levels, However, while 
the percentages taken by food, housing, 
and clothing are still of interest, they 
no longer provide astrictly valid indi- 
cator of relative income levels, for 
at higher levels of living these cate- 
gories include many luxuries as well as 
necessities, 


Personal and Medical Care. Wage and 
salary worker households in the United 
States spent 5 percent of consumption 
expenditures for medical care; house- 
holds in Canada, France, Japan, and 
Belgium spent 3 percent for medical 
care; households in the Netherlands, 2 
percent; and, households in Italy, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom, only 
l percent. The marked range in the 
percentage of consumption expendi- 
tures used for medical care is attrib- 
utable not only to differences in in- 
come levels and the cost of medical care, 
but also to the differences in medical 
insurance systems, Medical care includes 
only medical expenditures not covered 
by insurance; the data do not reflect 
either the total value of medical care 
consumption, which would include the 
costs of medical care covered by insur- 
ance, or total expenditures for medical 
care, which would include medical in- 
surance payments, 

The medical insurance systems differ 
from country to country in the compre- 
hensiveness of medical care benefits. 
In the European countries and Japan, 
social insurance systems cover hospitali- 
zation, general and specialist care, 
prescribed medicines, and all or part 
of dental care costs, In Belgium and 
France, the patient is refunded 75-80 
percent of cost; inthe other countries, 
the insurance covers full costs; the 
patient sometimes pays a nominal part, 
No social insurance system for medical 
care exists for wage and salary workers 
in the United States and, at the time 
of the expenditure survey, no system 
existed in most of Canada, In these 





two countries, medical insurance gener- 
ally was Limited 
zation insurance, 


to private hospitali- 
which does not cover 





general and specialist care, prescribed 
medicines, and dental care. 

The medical insurance systems differ 
from country to country also in the 
methods of funding the programs, In the 
United States and Canada, the proportion 
of private medical insurance premiums 
paid by the employee and by the employer 
varies from industry to industry. The 
percent of earnings paid bythe employee 
in the European countries and Japan 
ranges from 0.15 percent in Italy to 6 
percent in France, In Belgium, Japan, 
and the United Kingdom, primary funding 
is out of general government revenues; 
in Italy and the Netherlands, the govern- 
ment subsidizes the system; in France 
and Germany the government does not 
contribute to the system, In France 
and Italy, the employer pays 10-15 per- 
cent of total payroll value into the 
fund; in the other countries, the em- 
ployer matches employee cont ributions, 

Total expenditures for medical care 
would include both medical care expen- 
ditures and medical insurance expendi- 
tures. If insurance payments were 
classified as part of medical care ex- 
penditures, the proportion of consump- 
tion expenditures taken by medical care 
would be 7 percent inthe United States; 
5 percent in Canada and Belgium; 4 per- 
cent in Germany and theNetherlands; and 
1.5 percent in Italy. Medical insurance 
expenditure data are not available for 
France and Japan. No data are available 
concerning the total value of medical 
care consumption including costs covered 
by insurance, 


Entertainment. In Japan, significantly 
more--18 percent of consumption expen- 
ditures--was spent for entertainment, 
recreation, and education than in the 
other eight countries. In the EEC 
countries, 7-10 percent was spent and in 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and the 
United States only 6-7 percent. The 
different levels of expenditure reflect 
less differences in income than dif- 
ferences in leisure activities, For 
Japan, "social expenses," consisting of 
expenditures for social receptions and 
social gifts, both inportant parts of 
the Japanese life style, are included 
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in entertainment, For the United States 
and other countries with a high degree 
of automobile ownership, weekend outings 
are amore important part of leisure 


activities, The different methods of 
classifying vacation and outing expen- 
ditures among the commodity groups, 
especially the classification of automo- 
bile expenses in transportation, in- 
fluences the relative expenditure 
patterns, 


Transportation, Automobile ownership 
and the proportion of consumption ex- 
penditures devoted to transportation 
were highest in the United States, 
Canada, and France, An automobile was 
owned by 82 percent of wage and salary 
worker households in the United States, 
and by 63 percent of urban households 
in Canada, In France, 48 percent of 
wage and salary worker households owned 
an automobile and 41 percent owned a 
motorscooter, (See table 2, p. 16.) 
The percentage of consumption expendi- 
tures devoted to transportation was 13- 
17 percent in these countries, 

In the United Kingdom, 37 percent of 
all households owned automobiles; in 
Belgium, 38 percent of wage and salary 
worker nouseholds owned automobiles and 
24 percent, motorscooters; in the Nether- 
lands, 24 percent owned automobiles and 
42 percent, motorscooters; and, inItaly, 
20 percent owned automobiles and 22 per- 
cent, motorscooters, Accordingly, trans- 
portation took 10-11 percent of consump- 
tion expenditures in the United King- 
dom, Belgium, and the Netherlands; and 
8-9 percent in Germany and Italy. A 
negligible 3 percent of consumption ex- 
penditures was spent for transportation 
in Japan and only 5 percent of urban 
worker households owned automobiles, 





Other Expenditures. Wage and salary 
workers in France spent the lowest pro- 
portion of total expenditures, 5 percent, 
for personal insurance. In Canada, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and Italy, the share for per- 





sonal insurance was 6-8 percent, In 
Japan, 8 percent of all expenditures 
was taken by insurance, including 


property insurance, Personal insurance 
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was of greatest importance in Germany 
and in the Netherlands, where it repre. 
sented 12 percent of total expenditures, 

In all the European countries, social 
insurance was of greater importance 
than private insurance, The comparison 
cannot be made for the United States, 
Canada, and Japan, Social insurance 
contributions even took a larger part 
of total expenditures than personal 
taxes in France, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands; in Belgium, Japan, 
and the United Kingdom, taxes took the 
greater proportion, 

The proportion of total expenditures 
taken by personal taxes was highest in 
the United States, 12 percent, 
Canada and the United Kingdom, 10 per- 
cent. In contrast, personal taxes took 
only 1-2 percent of total expenditures 
in Italy and France, In Japan aad 
Belgium, they were 6 percent and in 
Germany and the Netherlands, 8 percent, 

Personal taxes and insurance and 
gifts and contributions as a group took 
only 9 percent of total expenditures in 
Italy and France; 
Belgium, Canada, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom; and 20-23 percent in the United 
States, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
Correspondingly, consumption expendi- 
tures represented 91 percent of total 
expenditures in Italy and France; 81-86 
percent in Belgium, Canada, Japan, and 
the United Kingdom; and, 
in the United States, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. 

The ratio of consumption expenditures 


to total expenditures should not be 
mistaken for the percentage of income 
spent for current consumption, Total 


expenditures as shown in the table do 
not equal total income disbursements be- 
cause disbursements toward 


included and data on changes in credit 
liability are not given, 


Concepts and Methods 


The expenditure data for the United 
States refer to all wage and salary 
worker households; for Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Japan, to nonagricultural wage and 


and in | 


14-19 percent in| 
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salary worker households. The statis- 
tics for Canada refer to all households 
in 1l major urban centers and for the 
United Kingdom to all households. One- 
person households are excluded by all 
countries except the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom, 
Consumption expenditures refer to the 


total value of goods and _ services 
acquired, regardless of whether the 
goods and services were entirely, 


partially, or not consumed or paid for 
during the reference year, for all 
countries except the United Kingdom; 
for the United Kingdom, consumption ex- 
penditures refer to the payments for 
goods and services during the reference 
period, regardless of whether the goods 
and services were acquired or consumed 
before, during, or after the period. 
The value of goods and services includes 
any sales or excise taxes. Consump- 
tion expenditures for the United States 
include the value of food and housing 
received as wages in kind, 

The consumption expenditures’ for 
shelter shown inthe table include rent, 
service rates, and repairs for rented 
housing and only service rates and re- 
pairs for owner-occupied housing. 
Mortgage payments for owner-occupied 
housing are considered investments in 
net equity and therefore are not in- 
cluded in consumption expenditures, The 
treatment of other homeowner expendi- 
tures varies by country. The United 
States, Canada, and Japan obtain expend- 
iture data on mortgage interest, 
property taxes, and property insurance, 
The United States and Canada classify 
these items asconsumption expenditures; 
Japan classifies these items as other 
expenditures, In contrast to this 
method, the United Kingdom and the EEC 
countries calculate an imputed rental 
value for owner-occupied housing, The 


| EEC countries also calculate an imputed 


Tental value for households’ living 
rent-free or at reduced rents, These 
imputed values are classified as con- 
Sumption expenditures by the United 
Kingdom and as consumption in kind by 
the EEC countries, Imputed_ rental 
values for owner-occupied homes are not 
available for the United States, Canada, 





For greater comparability 
therefore, the 


and Japan. 
among the countries, 
published consumption expenditure fig- 
ures for the United States and Canada 
have been adjusted to exclude mortgage 
interest, property taxes, and property 
insurance and the figures for the United 
Kingdom adjusted to exclude the imputed 
rental value of owner-occupied homes. 

The expenditure category definitions 
used as the standard for this article 
series are summarized below. Exceptions 
to this standard classification that 
could not be adjusted are indicated by 
footnotes in the tables, 


Food: Food prepared at home and meals 
away from home. 

Alcoholic beverages: Liquor, wine, 
and beer consumed at home or away from 
home, including taxes, 

Tobacco: Tobacco and smoking accesso- 
ries, including taxes, 

Shelter: Rent payments, service rates, 
and repairs for rented housing and serv- 
ice rates and repairs for owned housing. 

Utilities: Utilities and fuel, and, 
in some cases, water and other services 
when not included under shelter, 

Household furnishings: Furnishings, 
appliances, household textiles, house- 
wares, and insurance on household effects. 

Household operations: Laundry and 
cleaning, repairs, domestic help, and 
communication services, 

Clothing: Clothing, footwear, 
sonal accessories, and repairs. 

Personal care: Cosmetic and hygienic 
products and personal services. 

Medical care: Payments not covered 
by insurance for medical, dental, and 
optical treatment, hospitalization, and 
drugs, medicines, and supplies. 

Entertainment, recreation, and educa- 
tion: Admissions and memberships, en- 
tertainment appliances (radios, IV, 
record players), musical instruments, 
sport and play equipment, reading 
materials, tuition and fees, books and 
supplies, and vacation expenditures ex- 
cept food and transportation, which are 
included under those categories. 

Transportation: Automobile purchase 
and operation, other vehicles, and public 
transportation, 


per- 
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Miscellaneous: Interest on loans, 
bank charges, legal fees, children's 
allowances, and miscellaneous items not 
included elsewhere. 

Personal insurance: Direct payments 
or deductions from pay (excluding em- 
ployers' contributions) for medical and 
accident, unemaloyment, life and annuity 
insurances, and social security and re- 
tirement plans. 

Gifts and contributions: Gifts to 
persons not in the family and contri- 
butions to charities, religious organi- 
zations, and other associations. 


Taxes: National and local income 
taxes. 

Mortgage payments, credit purchase 
payments, loan payments, investments, 


and savings are considered changes in 
net household assets and liabilities. 
Information on equity, savings, and 


debt changes are available only for the 


United States, Canada, and Japan and 
are not included in the tables, 
United States 
The 1960-61 survey of consumer ex- 


penditures forthe United States covered 
all families and single individuals ex- 
cept those living in institutions or on 
military bases. The sample of households 
was obtained by asystematic three-stage 
probability selection, Half the urban 
sample was surveyed in 1961 and half in 
1962; the rural sample was surveyed in 
1962, Expenditure data were collected 
using the recall interview method, 
Annual recall referring to the previous 
calendar year was requested for most 
items; one week recall for the week 
immediately preceding the interview was 
asked for food, alcohol and tobacco, 
household supplies, and some other 
frequent small purchases, The inter- 
view was conducted 4s early as possible 
in the first half of the year. The sur- 
vey was conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Labor and Agriculture. A sur- 
vey of consumer expenditures is con- 
ducted approximately every 10 years. 


Canada 


The 1964 urban family expenditure 
survey for Canada covered all households 
in 11 major urban centers without re- 
gard to occupation or employment status, 
income, or family composition. The 
sample of households was chosen at ran- 
dom using the Labour Force Area Sample, 
Expenditure data were collected accord- 
ing to the acquisition concept. The 
recall interview method was _ used; 
annual recall was asked for most items, 
but food expenditures were collected from 
weekly or monthly recall and = small 
items were estimated according to amount 
and frequency of purchase. The survey 
was conducted in February and March of 
1965 by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and refers to the calendar year 
1964, Canada has a continuing program 
of surveys of family expenditures in 
urban areas and conducts surveys every 
2 years. 


United Kingdom 


The family expenditure survey for the 
United Kingdom is a continuous survey 
conducted by the Ministry of Labour, 
The data presented in the tables refer 
to 1964, The survey covers all private 
households; boarders and resident 
domestics are included in the household 
unit, but lodgers are excluded, The 
sample of households ischosen at random 
and surveying is conducted throughout 
the year. Expenditure data are collected 
using the recording method, supplemented 
by recall interview. Detailed expendi- 
ture records are kept by each household 
for 14 days; regular payments for rent, 
utilities, purchase accounts, and other 
regular obligations also are covered in 
the interview, 

Expenditure data arecollected accord- 
ing to the payment concept. For goods 
acquired through budget accounts and 
purchase clubs, in which payments are 
made and goods received when the pur- 
chase price is reached, the values of 


goods acquired during the survey period 
are recorded and the payments into these 
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accounts ignored; expenditures for 
goods obtained through installment pur- 
chase plans are recorded on the payment 
basis. Rental value is imputed for 
owner-occupied housing. 


Japan 
The family income and expenditure 


survey for Japan is a continuous survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Statistics, 


Office of the Prime Minister, The data 
presented in the tables refer to 1965. 
The survey covers all nonagricultural 


private households except single person 


households, households whose head is 
absent for long periods, households 
operating restaurants, hotels, lodging 


houses, or boarding houses, and house- 


holds in which four or more employees 
share living expenditures with the 
family. The sample of households is 


chosen at random within unit areas 
chosen in proportion to certain popula- 
tion characteristics. Sample  house- 
holds are included in the survey for 6 
months; unit areas are kept for 1 year. 

Expenditure data are collected using 
the record-keeping method, Expenditures 
in cash and in kind are recorded daily 
for the 6 months; wage and salary worker 
households also record income daily. A 
yearly income schedule is completed by 
all households, Expenditure data are 
collected according to the acquisition 
concept, 


European Economic Community 
Countries 
The family budget surveys for France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 


lands were conducted with the coordina- 
tion of the Statistical Office of the 


European Communities. The purpose of 
the surveys was to compare consumption 
patterns in Community countries, The 


surveys covered wage workers in commerce 
and industry, salaried employees and 
officials, and farmers and farm workers, 
One-person households were excluded. 
The samples of households were obtained 
at random in France, Italy, and Belgium. 


In the Netherlands, the random sample 
was supplemented by a secondary volunteer 
sample used only when necessary, In 
Germany, the sample selection was not 
at random; the expenditure survey sample 
came from the 1960 micro-census sample 
and from volunteers, 

Expenditure data were collected accord- 
ing to the acquisition concept; the 
value of food, shelter, and utilities 
and fuel received as payment in kind or 
otherwise acquired without cost and the 
value of home-produced food also were 
collected. Rental value was imputed for 
owned housing. 

Both record-keeping and the recall 
interview were used for France, Italy, 
and Belgium. All expenditures were 
recorded daily for 2 weeks in France 
and for 1 month in Italy and Belgium; 
nonfood items also were covered by the 
recall interview for reference period 
of 1 month to 1 year. Germany and the 
Netherlands used record keeping, only 
nonexpenditure information was collected 
by interview. In Germany, account books 
were kept daily for 12 months; all ex- 
penditures were recorded for 1 month and 
only expenditures over 25 marks for the 
other 11 months. In the Netherlands, 
account books were kept for 14 weeks; 
for the first 12 weeks only expenditures 
of 25 guilders ormore were recorded and 
for the last 12 weeks all expenditures, 

The survey was conducted in Belgium 
by the Institut National de Statistique 
from February 1963 to January 1964 and 
in the Netherlands by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics from June 1963 to May 
1964, In France, it was conducted by 
the Institut National de la Statistique 
et des Etudes Economiques, and in Italy 
by the Instituto Centrale di Statistica, 
both from March 1963 to March 1964, The 
survey was conducted from June 1962 to 
June 1963 by the Statistisches Bundesamt 
in Germany. The German survey was a 
national consumer expenditure survey 
already underway before the methods of 
the EEC survey were established. Data 
for households chosen at random from 
this survey sample were adjusted to EEC 
standards. 
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QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES 
OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding these indezes should be 
directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor 


and Trade. 
to another is not available. 


The table on page 23 presents recent revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1968 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 22-30), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes; a description of how 
the U.S. Government computes "post" (cost-of- 
living) allowances for Government employees 
stationed abroad; an explanation of how to 
adjust the indexes to reflect a different ex- 
change rate; and the limitations to adjusting 
the indexes to reflect currency revaluations 
or any other action which significantly affects 
price levels in either the foreign city or 
Washington, D.C., since the date of the Gov- 
ernment's price survey at the foreign post. 
Revisions are published quarterly in the Janu- 
ary, April, and July issues. 

The Department of State computes four meas- 
ures of living costs for each post--the local 
relative, the local index, the effective rela- 
tive, and the effective index, 





Local Relative. The local relative is a 
comparison of the prices of goods and services 
at local retail sources in the foreign city 
with the prices of corresponding items in 
Washington, D.C., weighted by the expenditure 
pattern of an American Government employee 
living in Washington, D.C. This is a compari- 
son of price levels, but not necessarily a 
comparison of living costs, 





Local Index. The local index is the same 
as the local relative except that the Washing- 
ton expenditure pattern is adjusted by "use 
factors" to reflect modifications in consump- 
tion that are necessary to transplant, to the 
extent permitted by local conditions, an 
American pattern of living tothe foreign city. 
The weights for certain expenditure categories 
are increased for the foreign post to account, 
for example, for the need to hire domestic 
help, to buy additional food because of spoil- 
age from humid weather or unsanitary handling, 
to purchase additional clothing because of 
climate or harsh cleaning methods, and to pay 
for additional medical expenses, 
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Explanation of changes in indexes from one time period 


The local index is used by many business 
firms and other nongovernmental organizations 
to establish cost-of-living allowances for 
their employees stationed abroad. The local 
index is generally the more accurate measure 
of living costs for nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, but in some circumstances, the effec- 
tive index may be more applicable. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it reflects price factors peculiar only to 
U.S. Government employees, These factors in- 
clude, but are not limited to, the right to 
use special facilities, such as commissaries 
and post exchanges, and the right to have cer- 
tain goods imported tax or duty free. 





Effective Index. The effective index is 
the same as the local index except that it 
also reflects cost factors peculiar only to 
U.S. Government employees. This index is used 
to compute post allowances for U.S. Government 
employees stationed abroad. 





In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the in- 
dexes are compiled solely to assist in estab- 
lishing allowances for U.S. civilians employed 
by the Government in foreign countries and 
should be used only by persons familiar with 
the composition and limitations of the in- 


dexes. The indexes exclude housing and educa- 
tion costs, which are covered by separate 
allowances, (Living quarters allowances for 


foreign posts are published each May in Labor 
Developments Abroad with revisions published 
in the August, November, and February issues.) 
Moreover, cost-of-living adjustments are only 
part of a compensation program for personnel 
stationed abroad. 

The indexes are not appropriate for coa- 
paring living costs of Americans in the United 
States with those of nationals of a foreign 
country. Also, because the indexes are place- 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used for 
the measurement of cost changes over time at 
a post. 
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Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Country and post of 
Number 
Unit per US$1 Relative| Index j Relative Index report 
Dominican Republic: 

Santo Domingo.........-seeeeee Peso 1.0 97 114 87 105 Feb 69 
a eer eee Sucre 22.30 66 74 67 75 Feb 69 
Bl Salvador: San Salvador...... Colon 2.5 89 104 84 99 Jan 69 
France: 

Bordeaux......... Soscccceseces Franc 4.95 112 125 98 111 Mar 69 

PM wee ceeeceeceeeseescoces ..|Franc 4.95 115 130 101 116 Mar 69 

MRPOBLL IO. ccccccccccccccccees Franc 4.95 112 127 98 114 Apr 69 

MING Sec ccccccccocecccesecooes Franc 4.90 117 127 102 113 Jan 69 

POPES ccccccveccccescseccesees Franc 4.95 129 145 107 123 Mar 69 

DPEUROROUTRs 0 ccc cccecercccceees Franc 4.90 113 127 100 113 Mar 69 
French West Indies: Martinique. |Franc 4.92 116 132 106 122 Feb 69 
GCormany: Bonn.....ccccceccccecs D.M. 4.00 104 117 78 91 Feb 69 
Guinea: Conakry.......ceseseees G.F. fr | 246 134 158 112 135 Nov 68 
Teal ys Balermd..ccccccosccccces Lira 625 103 114 88 99 Jan 69 
MS «TORO ccc cccccccccccceces Yen 360 99 121 74 94 Mar 69 
Laos: Vientiane...... ecccces Kip 500 86 103 77 94 Feb 69 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg......... Franc 50.0 100 119 87 105 Mar 69 
Malagasy Republic: Tananarive..|FMG 248 118 129 105 115 Feb 69 
Netherlands Antilles: Curacao../Florin 1.87 101 114 99 112 Mar 69 
New Zealand: Wellington........ NZ $ 0.8929 80 80 77 77 Jan 69 
MOTERS «LOBOS cccccccccccscese £ 0.3571 101 124 92 114 Mar 69 
Paraguay: Asuncion........-e++. Guarani | 126 79 92 81 94 Dec 68 
Sierra Leone: Freetown......... Leone 0.8333 95 111 92 109 Jan 69 
Somali Republic: Mogadiscio....|Som. sh. |7.10 101 126 84 108 Feb 69 
South Africa: Johannesburg..... |Rand 0.7143 84 94 83 93 Feb 69 
Thailand: Bangkok.......se+.-e- Baht 20.67 86 107 70 90 Feb 69 
Mites LaeekBc.ccccccscccccces Kwacha |0.7138 97 105 92 100 Feb 69 

Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Staff. 
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Cations 


Order sale publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
p,C. 20402. Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent of Documents. Copies may also 
be purchased from any of the Bureau’s regional offices. 


MANPOWER 


Tomorrow’s Manpower Needs: 


Vol. |, Developing Area Manpower Projections. 100 pp. $1. Bulletin 1606. 

Vol. Il, National Trends and Outlook: Industry Employment and Occupational Structure. 121 pp. 
$1.25. Bulletin 1606. 

Vol. lil, National Trends and Outlook: Occupational Employment. 50pp. 55cents. Bulletin 1606. 

Vol. IV, The National Industry-Occupational Matrix and Other Manpower Data. 247 pp. $2. Bulle- 


tin 1606. 
WAGES 


Area wage surveys (metropolitan areas): 


Dayton, Ohio, January 1969. 28pp. 35 cents. Bulletin 1625-42. 

Seattie-Everett, Wash., November 1968. 27 pp. 35 cents. Bulletin 1625-43. 

San Francisco-Oakland, Calif., October 1968. 27 pp. 35 cents. Builetin 1625-44, 
Jackson, Miss., February 1969. 27 pp. 35 cents. Bulletin 1625-45. 

Newark and Jersey City, N.J., January 1969. 29pp. 40cents. Bulletin 1625-46, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., January 1969. 28 pp. 35 cents. Bulletin 1625-47. 
York, Pa., February 1969. 15 pp. 30cents. Bulletin 1625-52. 


Wages and Related Benefits: Part 1,85 Metropolitan Areas, 1967-68. 108 pp. $1. Bulletin 1575-87. 

Industry Wage Survey—Electric and Gas Utilities, October-November 1967. 68 pp. 70 cents. Bulle- 
tin 1614. 

Wage Calendar, 1969. 6l pp. 65 cents. Bulletin 1619. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Major Collective Bargaining Agreements: 
Training and Retraining Provisions. 39 pp. 50cents. Bulletin 1425-7. 
Subcontracting. 47 pp. 55 cents. Bulletin 1425-8. 


FOREIGN LABOR 


Labor Law and Practice in Argentina. 65 pp. 65 cents. Report 344. 














FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U,S 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402, or From any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 92203; 341 Ninth Ave,, New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo, 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 411 
N. Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 
94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No,: Price 
344 Argentina (1968) .cccecceccceccce $065 322 Jordan (1967) cccccccccccvvcces $0045 
328 Australia (1967) .ccccoccccccceece 045 290 Laos (1965) .cccccccccccccccces 240 
Ql “Austeia (1963) .ccccecevoceceeses 240 304 Lebanon (1966) .cccccccccccsces 250 
26: Belivis. C1962) oscccscevecessceoce 239 297 Libya (1966) .cccecsccsccscesececs 2 30 
337 Botswana (1968) .cccccccccececces 240 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965), 255 
309- Beantt CLOG Daccccccscecddccendes 245 240 Mexico (1963) .ccccccccoccvcess 245 
254 Burma (1964) cccccccecccccccccese 240 282 Morocco (1964). .coscacestavccos 045 
227 - Ceylon (1962) .cccccvcccccccccsces «35 258 New Guinea (1964) .cecsscoceece 250 
339° Chike (1968). ccccccocccsvecsesee 70 321 New Zealand (1967) ccccccccccecs 269 
217 Colombia (1962) .ccocccccecccecves 035 265 Nicaragua (1964) cccccccscecces «50 
229 Costa Rica (1962) ccccceccscccece 230 271 Pakistan (1964) .ccccccceccccce 245 
343 Domirican Republic (1968) ..cccce 250 338 Peru (1968) .cccscccscccccceses 075 
242 Ecuador (1953) .cccccccccccccoess 35 253 Philippines (1963).ccccccceces ~59 
280 El Salvador (1964) cccccccccccces »30 269 Saudi Arabia (1964). .ccccccecs 235 
298 Ethiopia (1966). .cccccccccocecce 40 209: Spaia (19G5S) .cccnccccciecosese 250 
32S Greece (1968) .cccosesccsoseoesoes 270 285 Sweden (1964) .eccccccccccescces 240 
223 Guatemala (1962) .ccccccccvsccecs «25 268 Taiwan (1964) .cccoccccccccecece 245 
324 Guyana (1967). .ccccccoscccccccce 235 267 Thadland €1964) sc. ccccccceesss 240 
264 Hattd (1963) cccccccccceesvcescee 40 294 Tunisia (1965) .cccccccccvcceccs 049 
303. India (1966) <cccccccecevecevoses -50 239 Turkey 1963) sccsccccecscosece 045 
336 Indonesia (1968). ccccccccccccece 259 275 United Arab Republic (1964)... 250 
276 Iran (1964) .cccccesesecccecoccce «40 270 USS Re (1964) cccccccccecsese 250 
221 Iraq 41962) ceccccccvccccccenseccs 230 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968). .cccces 250 
315 Israel (1967) ..cccccescccccccese «60 250 Yugoslavia (1963) .cccceccvceces 240 
320 Jamaica (1967) cccccccvccccvccces 240 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1954: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580, 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539, $1.25 
LASOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497, 60 cents 
ON-THE-JOB TKAINING AND WAGE-HOJR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 
BLS Bulletin 1610, 60 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office of 
Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
253 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 dow to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries, (1965) 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1958) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 
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